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science, or the subliminal operation of the Ego,
is implicit in much modern thinking. We get it
in Bergson when he says: " we wish to know the
reason why we have made up our mind, and we
find that we have decided without any reason, and
perhaps against every reason. But, in certain
cases, that is the best reason.3'

Shaw finds his " reason" in this evolutional
Higher Will, as we might call it, of man. He
believes in the will to live of Schopenhauer, the
will to power of Nietzsche, and the Wish of
Freud; his philosophy, like theirs, is a wilful one.
But he adds an altruistic aspiration in the serv-
ice of others which is absent from their teach-
ing, and thus gets the lift into all his work
which is always in the thinking of the sincere
idealist.

It is only through man that this will-to-aspire
can get itself into action and just here is man's
significance, justification, and glory. And man's
sense of thus being pricked on, so that the noble
in him must be ever uneasy unless he is cooperat-
ing with the life-force in this fashion, is the ever-
lasting gadfly that in the soul of man stings him
into worthy action. In "Man and Superman,"proofs. This faith in the supercon-the social aim,l-
